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TO  THE  YOUNG  READER. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  every  month,  the  Government 
Printer  of  Victoria,  Australia,  publishes  for  the  Education 
Department  a little  paper,  which  the  children  buy  to  read 
in  school  instead  of  a book  during  the  period  set  apart 


A RURAL  SCHOOL  (ELEMENTARY),  VICTORIA. 

(The  lines  on  the  map  of  Australia  indicate  the  routes  of  some  of  the  explorers.) 


each  day  for  the  reading  lesson.  They  like  this  monthly  paper 
better  than  a book  that  would  have  to  last  them  all  the  time 
they  were  in  the  grade. 

2,  The  paper  you  hold  in  your  hands  is  like  one  that 
was  prepared  in  order  to  give  the  children  of  Victoria  some 
information  about  their  own  country  and  its  resources.  It 
is  hoped  that  you  will  enjoy  the  reading  of  it  as  much  as 
they  did. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  HYMN. 


Aus-tral,  southern. 

Jew^eUed,  dotted  with  islands,  a9  with  jewels. 

1.  Look  down,  0 Lord  of  Light, 

Lipon  our  Austral  land  ; 
Protect  her  by  the  sleepless 
might 

Of  Thy  strong  hand. 

Thy  Cross  upon  her  brow 
Was  set  long  since  for  sign  ; 
0 ! crown  her  ’mid  the  nations 
now 

With  love  divine. 

2.  From  jewelled  sea  to  sea, 

From  shore  to  golden  shore, 
Thou  gavest  us  our  land  in 
fee 

For  evermore. 

The  forest  scents  that  float, — 
Our  gift  from  Thee  and  gage  ; 
The  lory’s  call,  the  bell-bird’s 
note,— 

Our  heritage. 


Lo^ry  (lo^i-y),  parrot  found  in  Australia. 

Gage,  pledge  ; security. 

3.  The  gully  robed  in  fern, 

The  creek’s  glad  minstrelsy, 
Where  bright  the  wattle 
blossoms  burn 
With  fire  from  Thee, 

Green  hillside  and  grey  rock, 
The  stockyard  and  the  mine, 
The  boundless  plain,  the 
countless  flock, 

All,  all  are  Thine. 

4.  Then  look,  0 Lord  of  Light, 

On  us  from  heaven  above, 
And  ever  keep  and  guide  aright 
The  land  we  love. 

Teach  us  to  prize  the  more 
This  gift  from  Thine  own 
hand, 

Our  country,  one  from  shore  to 
shore, 

Our  Austral  land. 

— John  Sandbs,  a living  Australian  author. 


THE  LOWER  YARRA-ONE  OF  MELBOURNE’S  PORTS. 


SchOOn-er,  small,  sharp-built  vessel,  generally 
having  two  masts,  but  sometimes  more. 

Con-vey-ing,  carrying. 

En-ter-pris-ing,  willing  to  engage  in  labor 
that  requires  courage  and  activity. 

Es-tab-lished,  fixed ; settled. 
Trans-for-ma-tion,  change. 


Tem-po-ra-ry,  for  a limited  time  only. 
Ra-di-ate,  proceed  in  lines  from  a point. 
Ar-te-ry,  vessel  through  which  blood  goes  from 
the  heart  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
text,  the  word  is  used  in  a metaphorical  sense. 
Nav-i-ga-tion,  act  of  passing  over  water  in  ships. 
Ex-ten-sive,  large. 


1 . It  was  in  June,  1835,  that  the  first  boat-load1  of  intending  settlers 
— Batman  and  some  of  the  crew  of  his  little  Tasmanian  craft,  which 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream — made  its  way  up  the  Yarra.  A few 
months  afterwards,  the  schooner  Enterprise,  conveying  Fawkner’s  party 
(also  from  Tasmania),  followed.  Both  vessels  were  stopped  by  a fall, 
some  three  feet  high,  where  Queen’s  Bridge  now  stands. 

2.  In  the  79  years  that  have  passed  since  those  enterprising  colonists 
established  themselves  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  river  below  the 
falls,  and  erected  their  sod  huts,  the  scene  has  undergone  a marvellous 
transformation.  The  streets  of  a city — the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Victoria,  and  the  temporary  capital2  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
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— with  a population  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand,  now  stretch  for 
miles  on  every  side,  and  its  people  possess  every  requirement  for 
carrying  on  the  work  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life. 

3.  The  railways3  that  radiate  from  the  city  are  the  arteries  between 
its  people  and  those  in  the  country,  while  the  main  artery  to  the 
outside  world  is  the  River  Yarra. 

4.  Since  the  time  when  Batman  and  Fawkner  glided  over  its  sparkling 
waters,  and  gazed  on  its  scrub-fringed  banks,  many  have  been  the 
changes  busy  hands  have  wrought,  and  vast  has  been  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  effecting  them. 

5.  A small,  narrow  river  has  been  broadened  and  deepened  into  a 
waterway  capable  of  navigation  by  all  but  the  largest  ships  ; 4 a wide 
bend  in  it,  aptly  called  Humbug  Reach,  has  been  cut  off  by  the  con- 
struction of  a canal  across  the  peninsula  ; an  extensive  dock,  in  which 


Photograph  by  Darge,  Melbourne.] 

THE  VIADUCT  FROM  THE  FLINDERS-STREET  RAILWAY  STATION  TO  THE  SPENCER- 


STREET  STATION,  THE  QUEEN’S  BRIDGE,  AND  THE  RIVER  YARRA. 

the  largest  vessels  can  swing,  opens  from  the  river,  and  ships  have  more 
than  eight  miles  of  wharves  from  which  to  load  and  unload  ; and,  for  the 
storage  of  goods,  there  are  at  least  two  miles  of  sheds,  with  a floor 
space  exceeding  twelve  acres  in  extent. 

1.  The  first  boatload  Of  in-tend-ing  settlers.  The  river  was  first  discovered  by  white  men 
on  the  2nd  February,  1803,  when  Grimes  and  his  par  y,  on  their  return  from  exploring-  the  Saltwater, 
turned  into  it  and  rowed  up  as  far  as  the  falls.  Grimes  was  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
had  been  sent  in  the  Cumberland  (the  vessel  in  which,  a year  later,  Flinders  sailed  to  the  Mauritius)  to 
trace  the  coast  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

2.  Cap-i-tal.  The  capital  city  is  being-  built  on  a site  (chosen,  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  after  much 
inquiry)  in  the  south-east  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  name  is  Canberra  ( can-ber-ra ). 

3.  Railways.  Victoria  (area  nearly  88,000  square  miles)  is  intersected  by  about  3,900  miles  of 
railways. 

4.  The  larg-est  ships  Port  Melbourne  and  Williamstown  are  the  ports  of  Melbourne  where  very 
large  vessels  take  in  and  discharge  cargo.  These  ports  are  connected  with  the  capital  by  rail. 
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A TALK  ABOUT  VICTORIA, 


Pop-U-la-tion,  number  of  people  in  any  given 


In-Cludes'  has  in  it ; holds. 
Be-com-po-si-tion,  act  of  breaking  up  into 


place. 

Fer-tile  (fer-tyle  or  fer-til),  fruitful. 
Ir-ri-ga-tion,  causing  water  to  flow  to  nourish 


parts  ; decay. 

Vol-can-ic,  thrown  out  by  a volcano. 
Eis-tlib-Ut-ed,  spread  out  so  as  to  cover  a 


plants. 

Ac-tu-al,  real ; certain. 

Ar-'gu-ment,  dispute. 

Lieu-ten-ant  ('ef-ten-ant),  officer  next  in  rank 


degree  of  heat  or  the  changes  of  temperature. 
La-bO-ri-OUS,  requiring  or  involving  much  work  ; 


surface. 

Tber-mom-e-ter,  instrument  for  measuring  the 


below  a captain. 

As-so-ci-ates,  companions. 

Min-er-al,  ad].,  pertaining  to  minerals.  A 


toilsome. 

Sub-urbs,  outlying  parts  of  a town  or  city. 
Cat-er-pil-lar,  second  stage  in  the  life  of  an 


mineral  is  anything  that  is  not  animal  or 


vegetable. 

Man-u-fac-tures,  things  made  from  raw 


material  by  hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  other 


insect ; grub. 

Pi-O-neer;  one  who  goes  before  to  prepare  the 


agencies. 

Prom-on-to-ry,  high  cape  ; headland. 
Tri-an-gu-lar,  three-cornered. 

Ta-per-ing,  getting  narrower  towards  one  end. 
Wat-er-shed,  high  land  separating  river  basins. 


way. 

En-er-gy,  power  to  work. 

Gra-ciOUS,  kindly  ; favorable. 

Tem-per-ate,  mild  ; neither  too  warm  nor  too 
cold. 

Cit"i-zen,  inhabitant  of  a town  or  country. 


1.  Down  in  the  coolest  and  pleasantest  corner  of  Australia  lies  a 
little  State.  With  its  area  of  nearly  88,000  square  miles,  it  is  the 
smallest  but  one  in  extent  of  the  States  forming  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  but,  with  its  1,400,000  people,  the  largest  but  one  in 
population.  It  is  nearly  as  big  as  Great  Britain  ; it  is  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  Tasmania  ; and  it  forms  a thirty-fourth  part  of 
the  whole  continent. 

2.  Victorians  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  States — that  its  climate 
is  the  most  agreeable,  its  soil  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  and  its  products 
the  most  varied  in  kind  and  excellent  m quality.  They  will  tell  you  that 
its  mines  have  yielded  more  gold  than  those  of  all  the  other  States  put 
together,  that  it  has  the  most  complete  system  of  roads  and  railways, 
has  the  most  acres  under  crop,  makes  the  best  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, grows  the  finest  wheat  and  wool,  sends  away  the  most  butter,  and 
owns  the  biggest  gum-trees. 

3.  All  this  and  much  more  may  be  true  from  a Victorian’s  point  of 
view,  and  not  far  wrong  in  actual  fact.  Still,  no  good  Victorian  will 
quarrel  with  a Tasmanian  or  a Queenslander  for  thinking  that  his 
native  State  is  the  best.  So  long  as  they  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
country  like  Australia,  a friendly  argument  about  the  merits  of  this  or 
that  part  of  it  is  no  great  matter. 

4.  The  first  European  to  gaze  upon  its  shore  was  Lieutenant  Hicks, 
the  look-out  man  on  Captain  Cook’s  ship,  the  Endeavour,  in  the  year 
1770.  The  early  maps  of  Australia  (or  New  Holland,  as  it  was  once 
called)  showed  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Tasmania  in  1856)  joined  to  the  mainland  without  any  Bass  Strait  to 
part  them.  Bass  Strait  was  named  after  George  Bass,  who,  with  his  crew, 
rowed,  in  a whale-boat,  from  Sydney  to  Western  Port,  and  landed  on  its 
shore  early  in  1798.  He  felt  sure  that  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  an  island ; 
and  he  and  his  friend  Matthew  Flinders  proved  it  fully  a little  later. 
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5.  Honor  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Murray,  who  found  Port  Phillip  in 
1802  ; but  not  to  Collins,  who  attempted  to  settle  on  its  shores  in  1803, 
and  was  so  half-hearted  in  the  matter  that  he  left  them  after  a few  months’ 


occupation.  The  explorations  of  Hume  and  Hovell  from  the  Murray 
to  Port  Phillip  in  1824,  the  long  march  of  Major  Mitchell  through  Western 
Victoria  in  1836,  and  the  journeys  of  McMillan  in  Gippsland  a few  years 
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later,  repealed  the  splendid  country  that  was  awaiting  the  stockowner  and 
the  farmer.  With  but  little  notion  of  what  lay  beyond  the  coast-line,  the 
brothers  Hentyliad  settled  at  Portland  Bay  in  1834;  and  John  Batman, 
John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  and  their  associates  had  founded  Melbourne  on 
the  Yarra  in  1835.  The  colony  grew ; and  there  came,  in  1851,  separation 
from  New  South  Wales  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  vast  quantities. 
The  digging  days,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  men  took  from  the  ground 
its  mineral  wealth,  were  followed  by  settlement  and  the  development 
of  manufactures.  When  facts  are  crowded  into  short  space,  they  make 
dry  reading  ; but  the  stories  in  full  are  anything  but  dull.  It  is  best 


Photograph  by  H.  B.  Hammond,  Maffra,  Gippsland,  Victoria.] 

A COUNTRY  TOWNSHBPc 

to  read  them  in  the  words  of  the  men  who  have  made  history,  for  no 
one  else  can  tell  them  so  well  and  make  them  seem  so  real. 

6.  A look  at  the  map  will  make  clear  to  you  the  shape  and  “ build  ” 
of  Victoria.  The  State  forms  a rough  triangle,  with  one  straight  side 
at  the  South  Australian  border,  and  two  ragged  sides  meeting  at  Cape 
Howe.  Of  the  latter,  the  upper  one  is  mainly  formed  by  the  Murray 
River,  while  the  lower  one  has  the  shape  of  the  wide  letter  W,  of  which 
the  angles  are  at  Cape  Otway,  Port  Phillip,  and  Wilson’s  Promontory. 

7.  This  triangular  State,  tapering  towards  the  east,  contains  a 
triangular  mountain-mass  tapering  towards  the  west,  and  ending  in 
the  Grampians.  The  raised  portion  is  known  as  the  Victorian 
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Highlands,  and  forms  the  main  watershed  of  the  State.  Through  long 
ages,  the  Dividing  Range  has  been  altering  in  shape  (for  even  the  solid 
mountains  change  and  pass),  till,  in  parts,  one  would  hardly  know  it 
as  a range  at  all.  If  you  want  to  see  like  effects  on  a small  scale,  make 
a ridge  of  sand  in  the  schoolground,  then  look  at  it  after  the  rains  have 
played  upon  it. 

8.  North  of  the  upland  region  is  a triangular  plain,  tapering  to  the 
east,  and  coming  to  a point  about  Wodonga.  This  plain  includes  the 
wheat-lands  of  the  Mallee,  as  well  as  the  irrigation  areas  near  the 
Murray  River  and  the  Goulburn. 

9.  South  of  the  upland  region  lies  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Yalley  of  Victoria,  if  we  can  call  it  a valley  when  most  of  its 
lower  lip  has  gone  down  into  the  sea.  Fragments  of  the  lost  rim  still 


Photograph  kindly  lent  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Weekly  Times , Melbourne.) 

WHEAT  AWAITING  TRANSPORT  AT  A COUNTRY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

remain  under  the  names  of  the  Cape  Otway  Ranges  and  the  South 
Gippsland  Hills.  The  great  valley  stretches  from  the  extreme  west 
of  the  State  well  into  Eastern  Gippsland,  skirting  the  central  uplands. 
Its  western  half  was  filled  by  great  lava  flows  from  the  mountains  to 
the  northward.  The  decomposition  of  this  volcanic  material  formed 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Western  District  of  Victoria.  East  of  Port  Phillip 
Bay,  the  valley  often  sinks  to  form  large  swamps.  Some  of  these,  for 
example,  the  Koo-wee-rup  Swamp  and  the  Moe  Swamp,  have  been 
drained,  divided  up  into  blocks,  and  sold  to  settlers. 

10.  If  you  think  of  the  position  of  the  watershed  of  Victoria,  it  will 
be  easy  to  tell  the  direction  in  which  the  rivers  must  flow.  Some  will  go 
north  over  a gentle  slope  to  the  Murray,  as  do  the  Mitta  Mitta,  Ovens, 
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Goulburn,  Campaspe,  and  Loddon  ; or  fail  on  the  way  and  form  lakes, 
as  do  the  Avoca  and  the  Wimmera.  Others  will  come  southward  to  the 
sea,  though  the  low  ranges  here  and  there  may  turn  some  of  them  to 
the  east  or  west.  This  second  set  of  rivers  includes  the  Snowy,  Tambo, 
Mitchell,  Latrobe,  Yarra,  Hopkins,  and  Glenelg.  If  you  look  at  a map, 
and  find  the  positions  of  all  these  rivers,  you  will  see  how  well  they 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  State. 

11.  Victoria  enjoys  a very  good  rainfall,  the  average  ranging  from 
17  inches  in  the  Mallee  District1  to  over  60  inches  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  26  inches.  Its  climate  is  said 
to  be,  for  Europeans,  the  most  suitable  of  any  on  the  whole  of  the 
continent  of  Australia.  The  weather  is  mild,  for,  upon  the  average, 


Photograph  from  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission.  Victoria.] 


AN  IRRIGATIONIST’S  HOME. 

on  four  days  only  during  the  year  does  the  thermometer  rise  above 
100  degrees  in  the  shade,  and,  on  three  nights,  fall  below  freezing  point. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  remain  in  the  open  the  whole  year,  and  so 
farmers  are  saved  many  of  the  laborious  tasks  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
settlers  in  countries  where  the  winter  is  severe. 

12.  It  is  well  to  know  what  the  surface  of  Victoria  is  like.  But 
maps  are  only  lines  and  colors  and  names,  after  all.  We  would  very 
much  prefer  to  see  the  real  things.  If  we  only  had  the  magic  carpet 
or  the  flying  horse,  we  might  set  out  on  a trip  round  the  State,  and  have 
a rare  and  splendid  geography  lesson ; or,  if  the  fairy  Fancy  would  provide 
us  with  a swift  airship  and  a steady  driver,  all  we  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  car  and  watch  the  country  as  we  flew. 
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13.  We  would  rise  up  (say  from  the  middle  of  Melbourne)  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  smoke  of  thousands  of  fires  in  houses  and 
factories  had  dimmed  the  view,  and  look  down  upon  the  great  city  with 
its  family  of  suburbs  clustered  round  it,  the  wide,  tree-lined  streets,  noble 
parks,  and  beautiful  gardens,  the  trams  and  trains  creeping  along  like 
caterpillaTs,  the  steamers  in  the  Yarra,  the  forest  of  masts  near  Williams- 
town  and  Port  Melbourne,  and  the  waters  of  Port  Phillip  dancing  and 
gleaming  in  the  morning  light. 

14.  “Westward  ho,  driver!”  and  away  we  go.  Geelong  is  on  our 
left,  with  its  woollen  and  other  factories  on  the  slopes  of  Corio 
Bay.  Though  its  progress  has  been  hampered  by  a shallow  harbor, 
much  wool  and  wheat  pass  through  this  port.  Ballarat,  the  “Golden 
City,  ’ is  away  to  our  right,  with  its  smoke-stacks  and  poppet-heads 


Photograph  kindly  lent  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Leader,  Melbourne.] 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  A COUNTRY  TOWN,  VICTORIA. 

against  the  blue  hills.  We  speed  above  the  farms  and  sheep-stations 
that  lie  to  the  north  of  Lakes  Colac  and  Corangamite,  over  the  butter- 
factories  that  stud  the  rich  lands  of  the  Western  District,  till  we  find 
ourselves  poised  above  Hamilton,  its  chief  town,  with  Portland  and 
W arrnambool  to  southward  on  the  sea’s  verge. 

15.  Northward,  now,  to  the  Wimmera  District,  over  wheat-fields 
and  sheep-runs,  orchards  and  dairy-farms  ! The  Grampians  lie  to  the 
east,  with  their  waterfalls,  and  fern  gullies,  and  glades  made  drowsy 
by  the  hum  of  bees.  We  circle  awhile  round  Horsham  to  watch  the 
slow  wagons,  laden  with  bags  of  wheat  and  bales  of  wool,  approaching 
from  all  sides  the  railway  station  ; and,  then,  sail  north,  following 
the  course  of  the  Wimmera,  past  Dimboola,  till  we  are  over  the 
heart  of  the  Mallee  District.  Along  its  fringe,  the  pioneers,  with 
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their  teams  of  patient  oxen,  are  rolling  down  the  scrub  to  clear  the 
land  for  wheat.  Past  Lakes  Hindmarsh  and  Albacutya,  we  fly  on,  till 
the  scattered  townships  cease,  and,  beneath  us,  is  a silent  sea  of  mallee 
scrub,  broken,  here  and  there,  by  ridges  clad  with  pine.  Scattered 
over  this  north-western  part  of  the  State  are  numerous  lakes,  shallow 
for  the  most  part,  which  serve  as  breeding  places  for  waterfowl.  From 
some  of  the  salt  lakes,  farmers  can  obtain  the  salt  so  necessary  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle. 

16.  By  and  by,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Murray  far  to.  northward  ; 
and,  soon,  we  hover  above  Mildura,  full  of  wonder  at  the  sight  of  what 
irrigation  and  energy  have  done  to  make  an  Eden  in  the  waste.  The 
orange-groves  are  gleaming  with  golden  fruit ; and  acres  of  raisins  are 
drying  in  the  sun.  Those  dark-hued  trees  are  olives  \ and  there  are  so 
many  other  kinds  of  fruit  that  we  are  fain  to  end  the  journey  here. 
But  the  driver  whirls  us  off  to  the  south-east,  with  Lake  Tyrrell  and 
other  salt  lakes  to  our  right,  and  the  town  of  Swan  Hill  by  the  Murray 
on  our  left.  Wide,  dry  plains  are  beneath  us  till  we  reach  Kerang  with 
its  network  of  water  channels. 

17.  On,  on,  over  the  unbroken  level  of  the  Northern  District  ! 
Far  to  the  south  are  dimly  seen  golden  Maryborough,  Bendigo,  and 
Castlemaine,  and  beyond  these  again,  in  the  North-central  District, 
Daylesford  and  Kyneton.  On  our  left  is  Echuca,  where  the  wool- 
barges  are  waiting  at  the  wharf.  Soon,  we  are  over  the  Goulburn 
Valley.  The  famous  weir  across  the  river  near  Nagambie  is  m sight. 
This  broad  expanse  of  water  and  the  overflow  from  it  have  served  to 
convert  much  pasture  land  into  beautiful  orchards,  prolific  vineyards,  and 
bountiful  wheat-fields ; and  pictures  of  these  irrigated  farms  have  induced 
many  to  leave  their  homes  in  other  countries  to  settle  on  the  fertile  plains 
of  Northern  Victoria.  We  hope  that  their  success  will  coax  crowds  of 
sturdy  settlers  to  come  oversea,  as  the  gold  diggings  did  in  the  fifties. 

18.  Eastward  lies  our  way  over  the  orchards  of  Shepparton  and  the 
corn-fields  of  Benalla  and  Wangaratta.  Now,  we  see,  on  every  side, 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  North-eastern  District 

“ Made  green  with  the  running  of  rivers 
And  gracious  with  teniperate  air.” 

To  north,  by  the  Murray,  are  the  mines  and  vines  of  Rutherglen.  By 
beautiful  Beechworth,  perched  among  piny  hills,  we  wheel  south,  and 
then  follow  the  Bogong  Range  past  Myrtleford  and  Bright  and  Omeo.  Up 
we  go  into  the  colder  air  to  cross  the  Alps ; and,  soon,  we  find  ourselves 
in  Gippsland,  looking  down  on  maize-fields  and  hop-gardens  and  giant 
gums.  After  a swift  run  along  the  course  of  the  Tambo,  we  come  m 
sight  of  the  coastal  lakes,  King  (connected  with  the  sea  by  a navigable 
channel),  Victoria,  and  Wellington.  At  a little  distance,  we  can 
make  out  the  towns  of  Bairnsdale  and  Sale.  A green  country  is  this 
Gippsland,  with  cows  and  creameries  everywhere. 
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19.  Now,  we  steer  south-west  above  the  coal-fields  of  Jumbunna 
and  the  Powlett  River,  with  its  rapidly  rising  town,  Wonthaggi. 
We  skirt  the  northern  shore  of  Western  Port,  the  chosen  home 
of  thousands  of  black  swans,  and,  to  northward,  catch  a brief 
glimpse  of  the  settlement  on  the  fertile  area  once  occupied  by  the 
Koo-wee-rup  Swamp.  But  the  day  is  dying  in  the  west,  and  the  lights 
of  Melbourne  are  ahead.  After  so  long  a flight,  it  is  good  to  be  home 
again.  It  is  good,  also,  to  think  of  the  many  bright  and  fertile  spots  we 
have  seen,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  “ citizens  of  no  mean  country.” 

— Gilbert  M.  Wallace,  part  author  of  Notable  Deeds  of  Famous  Men  and  Women,  &c. 

1.  Mal-'lee  Dis-triCt,  name  given  to  the  north-western  part  of  Victoria.  The  uncleared  portion  is 
covered  with  mallee  scrub  broken  by  a few  open  plains  and  patches  of  pine  scrub.  The  mallee  is  a dwarf 
eucalypt,  with  a number  of  thin  stems  springing  from  a thickened  stock. 


IN  THE  MALLEE:  SPRINGTIME. 

1. 


2. 


On  this  soft 
November 
morning, 
When  the  grass 
is  wet  with 
dew, 

When  the  mag- 
pie warbles 
sweetly, 

When  the  sky 
is  turquoise 
blue. 

Will  you  come 
with  me  out 
walking, 
Gather  wild 
flowers,  just 
a few  ? 

All  the  world  to- 
day is  smiling, 
Come,  I’m  wait- 
ing here  for 
you. 


Photograph  by  A J.  Campbell,  Melbourne  ] 

LAUGHING  KINGFISHERS  (OR  JACKASSES). 


Here,  the  Mallee  all  is  glowing 
With  its  tasselled  leaflets 
bright, 

There,  the  fields  of  wheat  are 
nodding 

’Neath  the  weight  of  breezes 
light ; 


Will  you  come  with  me  out 
walking  ? 

All  the  world  to-day  is  right ; 

Come  and  join  me  here 
awaiting 

Where  such  joys  as  these 
invite. 
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0,  do  come  with  me  out 
walking  ! 

Are  you  coming  ? Do  not 
stay  ; 

Come  and  hear  a thousand 
songsters 

Sing  their  matins  sweet  and 

gay- 

3.  On  a stump,  a quaint  old 

jackass 

Chortles  out  his  merry  lay  ; 
While  the  magpies  yodel 
welcome 

To  this  soft  November  day. 

—Nathan  F.  Spielvogel  (a 
A Gumsi 

WarA)le,  sing  in  a trilling  or  quivering  tone. 
Tur-quoise  ( tur-koiz ),  precious  stone  of  a 
greenish-blue  color. 

Tas-selled,  hanging  like  tassels,  which  are 
pendent  ornaments  attached  to  cushions,  cur- 
tains, &c. 

In-vite[  ask  to  come  ; call. 

Quaint,  strange ; odd. 

Chor-tle,  make  chuckling  sounds.  (A  rare 
but  expressive  word.) 


4.  On  this  soft  November 
morning, 

All  the  Mallee’s  bright  and 
fair ; 

Let  us  sing  a merry  rondel 
To  the  minstrels  of  the 
air. 

So  we  go  together  walking, 
Here’s  no  place  for  haunting 
care, 

Life  to-day  is  worth  the 
living ; 

Life  and  joy  are  every- 
where. 

Victorian  State-school  teacher),  author  of 
■her  on  the  Tramp,  The  Cocky  Farmer,  &c. 

Yc-dle  or  yo-del,  sing  in  a manner  common  to 
the  Swiss  mountaineers,  by  suddenly  changing 
from  the  head  voice,  or  falsetto,  to  the  chest 
voice ; warble. 

Mat-in,  morning  song  or  prayer. 

Ron-del,  cheerful  piece  of  music,  of  which  the 
first  strain  repeats. 

Min-strel,  singer. 

Haunt-ing,  visiting  often. 


SEPTEMBER  IN  VICTORIA, 


Se-pal  {see-pal  or  sep-al),  leaf  or  division  of  the 
calyx,  or  outer  covering  of  a flower.  [When  the 
calyx  consists  of  but  one  part,  it  is  said  to  be 
monosepaloux ; when  of  two  parts,  it  is  said  to 
be  disepalous  ; when  of  a variable  and  indefinite 
number  of  parts,  it  is  said  to  be  polysepahnis ; 
when  of  several  parts  united  it  is  properly 
called  gamosepalous.) 


Pet-al,  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  corolla,  or  the 
colored  leaves  of  a flower. 

A-ca-cia  ( a-kay'-sha  or  a-kay-shi^a),  genus  of 
leguminous  (pod-bearing)  trees  and  shrubs. 
Nearly  300  species  are  Australian. 

De-eeive?  mislead  ; cheat ; delude. 

Ex-qui-site,  delicate  ; perfect . 


1.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  world  on  a fine  spring  morning  soon  after 
sunrise  ? If  you  have  not,  you  have  yet  to  see  it  at  its  fairest. 

One  morning  recently,  my  two  boys,  Tom  and  Jack,  were,  like 
myself,  stirring  early  ; and  they  begged  me  to  go  with  them  for  wattle 
blossom.  I agreed,  and  we  set  off,  through  the  garden,  on  our  way  to 
the  river. 

2.  A bird-call  came ; and,  as  I peered  among  the  trees,  my  head 
struck  a spray  of  plum-blossom.  A shower  of  dew  and  white  flowers 
fell  on  the  face  of  Jack.  He  laughed,  ran  on,  and,  stooping  below  a 
late-blossoming  peach-tree,  looked  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  cloud 
of  pink  blossom.  “ 0,  father  ! it  is  pretty  ! come  and  see  it.” 

3.  Yes,  it  was  beautiful,  and  I doubled  Jack’s  pleasure  by  saying 
so.  I did  not  remind  him  that  I had  taught  him  this  way  of  catching 
nature’s  face  at  its  loveliest,  and  I believe  he  was  glad  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  found  it  out  for  himself. 
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4.  As  we  passed  into  the  field,  a grey  butcher-bird  flew  up.  We 
noticed  its  stout,  sharp-pointed  bill.  Blue-wrens  and  silver-eyes  fear 
it  as  much  as  a hawk.  Farther  on,  a ground-lark  ran  out  of  our  way 
with  its  quick,  pretty  run.  This  is  an  unmusical  bird,  which  has  no 
song,  even  when  the  “ time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come.”  “ Is 
that,”  said  Tom,  “ because  it  spends  its  time  looking  at  the  ground  ? ” 

“ Who  knows  ? ” I replied.  “ That  may  be  one  reason  why  it  is  so 
different  from  the  sky-lark  of  England.” 

5.  Wild  flowers  were  around  us  on  every  side.  “ Let  us  see,”  said 
I,  “ how  many  yellow  flowers  we  can  find.  Here’s  one  to  begin  with  ! ” 


Photograph  by  Sears,  Melbourne.  ] 

A YOUNG  VICTORIAN  AND  AUSTRALIA’S  NATIONAL  FLOWER  (WATTLE  BLOSSOM). 


I picked  up  a little  yellow  flower  with  grass-like  leaves — the  Victorian 
crocus.  The  petals,  yellow  on  the  inner  side,  were  reddish-brown  and  green 
on  the  outer  side,  as  if  there  had  been  combined  into  one  a green  sepal 
and  a yellow  petal.  Like  most  early  spring  flowers,  it  has  a bulbous  root. 

6.  Skirting  a clump  of  trees,  we  found,  in  great  plenty,  another 
small,  yellow  flower,  the  wood-sorrel,  with  its  clover-like  leaves.  I 
made  Jack  chew  a leaf  to  notice  the  pleasant  acid  taste.  With  its 
strong,  deep  roots  ending  in  a bulb,  it  can  keep  its  freshness  in  the  hot 
months  ; and  many  a parched  traveller  has  been  grateful  for  a mouthful 
of  its  leaves.  Some  say  that  this  is  the  true  shamrock  that  Saint 
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Patrick  took  as  liis  text  for  tne  famous  sermon  which  lie  preached  in 
Ireland  long  ago.  However  that  may  be,  this  native  plant  is  a link 
between  us  and  England.  I remember  finding  it  beside  an  English 
wood  one  summer  day  ; and  here  it  is — the  same  flower,  “ though  wide 
seas  roll  between.”  It  is  not,  however,  an  introduced  plant.  Some 
other  time,  I may  explain  to  you  how  it  has  been  able  to  travel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

7.  Here,  Jack  brought  me  another  yellow  flower,  the  cape-weed. 
“ Ah  ! ” I said,  “ that  is  quite  different.  The  yellow  sorrell  was  put  here 
by  nature  ; the  cape-weed  was  brought  here  by  man.” 

“ But  this  is  a native,”  I continued,  as  we  came  to  a hedge  of 
kangaroo-acacia,  with  its  pale  yellow  flowers  in  full  bloom. 

“ Why,  father,”  said  Jack,  “ it  has  the  same  kind  of  fluffy,  yellow 
balls  as  the  wattle.” 

“ Yes,  Jack,  they  are  both  acacias,  but  the  wattle  has  no  thorns 
like  this  one.  It  was  found  first,  I think,  on  Kangaroo  Island,  south  of 
South  Australia  ; but  now,  for  the  sake  of  its  thorns,  it  is  grown  as  a 
hedge-plant  in  many  parts  of  Victoria.” 

8.  A yellow-tail  tit  flew  out  of  the  hedge,  with  a graceful  little  flutter, 
and  then  another,  and  another.  “ What  a merry,  busy  bird  it  is  ! ” said 
Tom.  “ Yes,”  I said,  “ and  it  has  a curious  nest  sometimes.  Let  us 
try  to  find  one.” 

The  boys  were  delighted ; and,  within  ten  minutes,  Jack  called  out, 
“ I’ve  found  one  ! ” 

9.  The  nest  was  a two-roomed  house,  one  room,  left  rough,  being 
probably  for  the  male  bird.  Possibly,  this  spare  nest,  which  is  more 
easily  seen  than  the  other,  is  meant  also  to  deceive  the  cuckoo.  The 
cuckoo  can  lay  its  eggs  in  this  extra  nest  without  harming  the  tit’s 
family,  which  is  reared  in  the  second  nest.  This  second  nest — the  real 
nest — is  entered  by  a side  door,  which  cannot  be  so  readily  seen. 

10.  During  our  walk,  we  had  seen  magpies  ; but  I was  struck  with 
their  silence.  Not  once  had  we  heard  their  note.  They  were  too  busy 
nest-building  and  brood-rearing  to  have  much  time  for  song. 

As  I walked  soberly  on  with  Tom,  Jack  ran  to  right  and  left  seeking 
yellow  flowers.  He  came  back  with  a handful  of  slender-beakand  buttercups. 

11.  And,  now,  we  came  to  a bend  in  the  river,  where  the  rich  earth 
had  thrown  up  a grove  of  tall  wattles.  On  some  of  the  trees,  the  pale 
gold  blossoms  were  so  thick  that  we  could  see  little  else.  On  one  late 
tree,  the  flowers  were  not  fully  out;  and,  here,  there  was  added  to  the 
beauty  of  color  the  charm  of  form.  Exquisite  were  the  outer  sprays 
as  we  looked  at  them  against  the  pale  blue  sky  ; and  beautifulr  the 
“ wattle  green  ” of  the  feathery  leaves.  It  was  too  fine  for  speech  ; and 
we  looked  and  looked  in  silence.  I checked  Jack  for  breaking  off  a 
branch.  One  branch  would  never  be  missed,  but,  if  it  became  the  rule  for 
every  one  to  take  a branch,  there  would  soon  be  no  wattle-grove  to  visit. 
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12.  “ Let  us,”  I said,  “ show  our  love  for  our  national  flower  by 
saving  the  tree  from  rough  hands.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  wattle- 
groves  near  the  towns  have  been  spoiled  ; let  us  guard  those  that 
remain.  Think  of  the  children  of  the  times  to  come  ! An  Australian 
child  that  has  no  wattle-grove  to  visit  has  been  robbed  of  a birthright.” 

13.  We  took  home  a spray  or  two  of  the  blossom,  and  set  them  on 
the  table,  that  evening,  at  dinner.  But  the  glory  had  departed  ; for 
“ we  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky.”  1 2 3 

— Wm.  Gillies,  author  of  First  Studies  in  Insect  Life  in  Australia,  Simple 
Studies  in  English  History  for  Young  Australians,  &c. 


1.  We  did  . . . sky,  a line  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803  82),  an 
American  essayist  and  philosopher.  The  stanza  runs  thus — 


I thought  the  sparrow’s  (a)  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough  ; 

I brought  him  home,  in  his  nest  at  even  ; 


He  sinsrs  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 
For  I did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky  ; 
He  sang  to  my  ear — they  sang  to  my  eye. 


(a)  Wood  sparrow,  not  the  common  house  sparrow. 


THE  RIVER  MURRAY. 


Trib-U-ta-ry,  stream  flowing  into  a larger  one  ; 
affluent. 

An-a-branch'  branch  of  a river  which  re-enters 
the  main  stream,  or  loses  itself  in  sandy  soil. 

Con-tinUl-a  tion,  uninterrupted  extension. 

Trac-ing,  following  the  course  of. 

Con-sid-er-a-ble,  worthy  of  attention  owing  to 
number,  size,  or  importance. 

Pop-U-la-tion,  whole  number  of  people  in  a 
country  or  portion  of  a country. 

Main,  adj.,  chief  ; principal. 

Ex-per-i-ment,  practical  test ; trial 


Ir-ri-ga-tion,  causing  water  to  flow  to  nourisl 
plants. 

Ar-ti-fi-cial-ly,  by  skill  and  contrivance,  not 
by  nature. 

Com-mu-ni-ca^tion,  means  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another. 

U n-for-tu-nate-ly , not  fortunately  ; unluckily. 

InrdUS-try,  in  the  text,  occupation  ; business. 

Cir-cu-lar,  in  the  form  of  a circle  ; round. 

Va-ri-e-ty,  diversity  ; number  of  different  kinds. 

Re-veai;  show  ; make  plain. 


1.  Down  the  densely-timbered  gullies  of  Forest  Hill,  tlie  Pilot,  and 
Kosciusko — that  monarch  of  Australian  mountains, — and  down  many 
another  peak  of  the  rugged  Australian  Alps,  rush  hundreds  of  rivulets 
with  water  always  cold,  but  especially  so,  when,  as  is  the  case  for  many 
months  of  the  year,  it  consists  of  melted  snow. 

2.  These  rivulets  unite  to  form  the  Murray — a river  that,  as  it 
flows  north,  and  then  west  and  north-west  between  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  onward  west  and  south  through  South  Australia  to 
Lake  Alexandrina,1  receives  tributaries  from  both  sides,  and  gathers  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  of  Australia. 

3.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  races  with  sparkling  waters 
between  high,  rocky  banks  ; then,  after  it  has  turned  westward,  it 
begins  to  crawl,  with  many  a bend,  like  a great,  shining  snake,  between 
low  banks,  across  a wide-stretching  plain.  Afterwards,  in  South 
Australia,  high  banks,  for  many  a mile,  again  hem  it  in  ; but,  different 
from  those  near  its  birthplace,  these  are  of  red  and  yellow  sand  and 
clay,  or  of  limestone  studded  with  shells. 

'4.  Its  tributaries  from  the  south  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
are  fine  rivers.  The  Mitta  Mitta,  Kiewa  ( kee'-wah ),  Ovens,  Broken, 
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Goulburn,  Campaspe,  and  Loddon  are  the  chief.  From  rhe  north,  it 
receives  a stream  about  as  large  as  itself,  the  Murrumbidgee  ; and  so 
low  and  level  is  the  land  between  them  that  a network  of  anabranches 
has  been  formed.  The  larger  of  these  are  the  Edward  and  the  Wakool. 
Another  river  that  joins  the  Murray  from  the  north  is  the  Darling, 


Photograph  from  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission,  Victoria.] 

ON  THE  MURRAY  RIVER. 

which  Sturt  discovered  in  1829.  It  is  a hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
Murray  itself,  its  farthest  source  being  not  far  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  in  Queensland. 

5.  The  length  of  the  Murray,  if  its  bends  are  followed,  is  about  1,600 
miles,  of  which  400  are  in  South  Australia.  The  basin  of  the  river  and 
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its  tributaries  comprises  414,250  square  miles — an  area  double  tbat  of 
France,  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  Australian  continent. 

6.  The  first  white  man  to  see  the  Murray  was  Hume,  who,  with 
Hovell  and  others,  journeyed,  in  1824,  from  Lake  George  to  Port 
Phillip  Bay.  He  came  upon  the  river  where  Albury  stands  to-day, 
and  gave  it  the  name  Hume.  Five  years  later,  Sturt  traced  it,  on  his 
famous  boat  expedition,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Murrumbidgee  to  Lake 
Alexandrina.  Not  knowing  that  the  stream  was  a continuation  of  the 
Hume,  he  named  it  after  Sir  George  Murray,  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department2  in  London,  and  his  name  has,  most  unfairly,  displaced 
that  of  Hume. 

7.  Steamers  began  to  churn  the  waters  of  the  Murray  with  their 
paddles  in  1853  ; and,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  a highway  of  trade 
— more  so,  indeed,  in  the  past  than  it  is  now,  for  railways  from  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Adelaide  run  to  its  banks. 

8.  Many  towns,  townships,  and  settlements  have  been  formed  along 
the  stream.  Tracing  it  from  its  source,  we  reach,  after  passing  several 
townships  and  travelling  about  250  miles,  towns  of  considerable  popu- 
lation in  Albury  and  Wodonga.  The  former,  on  the  New  South  Wales 
side,  is  the  larger ; and  two  bridges,  one  carrying  the  trains  that  run 
from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  span  the  river.  Next  come  the  towns  of 
Corowa  and  Wahgunyah,  the  former  in  New  South  Wales,  the  latter 
in  Victoria.  Both  are  connected  by  rail  with  the  capitals  of  their 
States.  Yarrawonga,  Cobram,  and  Tocumwal  are  a little  lower  down 
the  river  on  the  left  bank  (the  Victorian  side)  ; and  each  has  its  railway 
that  links  on  to  the  main  line  leading  to  Melbourne.  Echuca,  which  is 
some  180  miles  by  water  from  Yarrawonga,  is  a much  larger  town  than 
these  ; and,  here,  a huge  bridge  has  been  built  to  enable  the  railway  line 
from  Melbourne  to  be  extended  to  Deniliquin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Biverina.  Between  Echuca  and  Mildura,  now  widely  known  as  the 
scene  of  Australia’s  first  big  experiment  in  irrigation,  lies  the  town  of 
Swan  Hill.  There  are,  also,  several  other  thriving  settlements,  where 
the  growth  of  fruit-trees,  grain,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  is  assisted 
by  water  artificially  supplied.  Both  Swan  Hill  and  Mildura  have  railway 
communication  with  Melbourne. 

9.  In  South  Australia,  at  no  great  distance  past  the  border,  is 
Renmark,  an  irrigation  settlement  resembling  Mildura  in  many 
respects,  though  not  so  large.  At  the  north-west  bend  of  the  stream 
stands  Morgan,  a thriving  river-port,  connected  with  Adelaide  by  rail. 
Lower  down,  we  pass  under  a railway  bridge  on  the  line  from  Melbourne 
to  Adelaide,  and  come,  finally,  to  Goolwa,  seven  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  only  one  from  Encounter  Bay.  Unfortunately,  the 
entrance  from  this  bay  into  Lake  Alexandrina  is  too  shallow  for  ships  to 
pass  through,  and,  from  its  nature,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  make  it 
deep  enough  for  the  purpose  ; thus,  the  growth  of  a town  that  would 
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serve  as  a seaport  to  the  great  waterway  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries 

has  been  hindered.  . 

10.  Even  away  from  the  main  centers  of  industry  just  mentioned, 
the  voyager  on  the  Murray  would  observe  many  signs  of  man’s  activity. 
Yonder  stands,  surrounded  by  its  garden,  the  homestead  of  a station, 
having,  in  its  pad- 
docks,  hundreds  of 
cattle  or  horses,  or 
thousands  of  sheep ; 
here  is  a sawmill, 
the  timber,  through 
which  the  circular 
saws  rapidly  cut 
their  way,  being 
mostly  red  gum  and 
of  special  value  for 
piles,  wharf-decking, 
and  paving  blocks; 
there  is  a farm, 
showing,  in  its 
orchard  and  fields, 
a great  variety  of 
products  coming  to 
perfection  in  the 
rich  soil;  those 
chimneys  in  the 
distance  reveal  the 
position  of  a settle- 
ment, where  the 
people,  aided  by 
water  pumped  from  the  river  or  conveyed  from  one  of  its  tributaries, 
grow  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  figs  for  drying,  and  oranges  and 
lemons  to  send  away  fresh  to  the  cities;  and,  on  the  rise  yonder,  are  the 
tents  and  the  spring-cart  of  a party  of  rabbit-trappers,  who  make  double 
the  weekly  wage  of  the  laborer  in  the  city. 

11.  Yet  the  people  of  the  Murray  basin  are  but  a few  thousands 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  its  vast  extent.  In  the  years  to 
come,  when  the  water  that  now  runs  to  waste  in  winter  and  spring  has 
been  stored,  and  provision  made  for  its  distribution,  there  will  be 
profitable  work  for  millions. 

— C.  R.  Long,  author  of  Stories  of  Australian  Exploration,  &c. 

1 Lake  Al-ex-an-dri-na,  shallow  lake,  in  the  south-east  of  South  Australia.  It  communicates  with 
another  shallow  lake  called  Albert,  and  with  a long:,  narrow,  shallow  lagoon  called  the  Coorong  which 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a low,  sandy  ridge.  Lake  Alexandrina  was  discovered,  in  1830,  by  Captain 
Sturt,  who  named  it  after  Queen  Victoria,  then  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria. 

2.  Co-lo-ni-al  De-part-ment.  branch  or  division  of  the  British  Government  that  is  concerned  with 
the  management  of  the  colonies  of  Britain. 
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A GROUP  OF  YOUNG  GUM-TREES. 
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THE  MAGPIE’S  SONG. 


Night-in-gale,  small,  brown  and  grey,  European 
bird  that  sings  sweetly  at  night. 

Pal-pi-tates,  here,  throbs  or  pulses  as  with  pity 
or  a like  emotion. 

1.  Where  the  dreaming  Tiber1 
wanders  by  the  haunted 
Appian  Way,2 
Lo  ! the  nightingale  is 
uttering  a sorrow-bur- 
dened lay, 

While  the  olive-trees3  are 
shaking,  and  the  cy- 
press-boughs4 are  stirred, 
Palpitates  the  moon’s 
white  bosom  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  bird, 
Sobbing,  sobbing,  sob- 
bing ; yet  a sweeter 
song  I know  : 

’Tis  the  magpie’s  wind- 
blown music  where  the 
Gippsland  rivers  flow. 


Snow-wreath,  accumulation  of  snow  of  some 
considerable  length  and  height. 

Fra:grant  (fray^grant),  sweet-smelling. 
Ab-di-ca-ting,  resigning  sovereign  power. 


2.  0 ! the  windy  morn  on 

Matlock,5  when  the 


last  snow-wreath  had  Photograph  by  A.  H.  Matting-ley  ] 


gone, 

And  the  blackwoods,  robed  by 
tardy  spring,  with  star-like 
beauty6  shone  ; 

When  the  lory  showed  his 
crimson  to  the  golden 
blossom  spread, 

And  the  Goulburn’s  grey-green 
mirror  showed  the  loving 
colors  wed  ; 

Chiming,  chiming,  chiming  in 
the  pauses  of  the  gale, 

How  the  magpies’  notes  came 
ringing  down  the  mountain, 
o’er  the  vale  ! 


A MAGPIE. 

3.0!  I love  to  be  by  Bindi,7  where 
the  fragrant  pastures  are, 

And  the  Tambo,  to  his  bosom, 
takes  the  trembling  evening 
star, 

Just  to  hear  the  magpies  warble 
in  the  blue-gums  on  the  hill, 

When  the  frail,  green  flower  of 
twilight  in  the  sky  is  lingering 
still, 

Calling,  calling,  calling  to  the 
abdicating  day  ; 

0 ! they  fill  my  heart  with 
music  as  I loiter  on  my  way. 


— Abridged  from  a poem  by  Frank  S.  Williamson  (a  Victorian  State-school 
teacher),  in  a special  number  of  The  Australasian  Traveller,  entitled 
“ Australia  To-da.y,  1910.” 
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1 The  drepm-ing  Ti-ber,  renowned  river  of  Italy,  formerly  referred  to  as  “bellow  Tiber,  and 
personified  as  “ Father  Tiber.”  Rome  is  on  the  Tiber,  'it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  Tiber  dreaming  of  the 
long-lost  grandeur  of  imperial  Rome. 


2 The  haunt-ed  Ap-pi-an  Way,  the  great  paved  highway  from  ancient  Rome  through  Capua 
to  Br'undusium  (.Brindisi),  built  partly  by  Appius  Claudius,  about  312  B.C.  It  is  haunted  by  memories,  or  by 
the  shades  of  the  mighty  de„d  who  once  trod  it. 


3.  OPive-tree,  tree  with  dark  leaves  and  oily,  edible  fruit.  The  olive-branch  is  the  symbol  of  peace. 

4.  Cy-press-houghsi  boughs  of  the  cypress,  a cone-bearing  evergreen.  As  it  was  once  used  at 
funerals  and  to  adorn  tombs,  the  cypress  has  become  the  emblem  of  mourning  and  sadness.  ^ote  how  the 
poet  has  associated  the  nightingale  with  images  suggestive  of  bygone  glory,  and  the  magpie  with  those 
that  indicate  exultant  youth . 

5.  Mat^lCCk,  small  mining  town  on  the  Upper  Goulburn,  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Melbourne. 

6.  Star-like  beau-ty.  The  blackwood,  in  early  spring,  becomes  covered  with  blossoms  of  pale  gold  ; 
hence  “ star-like  ” is  a very  apt  descriptive  term. 

7 BilPdi  {bin-rfie\  small  township  on  the  Upper  T-ambo,  Eastern  Gippsland.  In  its  neighborhood 
are  extensive  limt stone  deposits. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Pos-ses-sion,  ownership. 

Pas  -tor-al-ist,  breeder  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

Ag-li-cul-ture,  tillage  of  the  soil. 

Ad-ven-tur-ers,  those  who  seek  their  fortune 
in  perilous  undertakings. 

Gla-mor  (the  “a”  as  in  fat),  charm  whereby 
things  are  made  to  seem  other  than  they  are. 

Par-tial,  in  part  only  ; not  entire. 

Ccn-quest,  taking  by  force. 

Stlb-jU-ga-tion,  complete  mastering. 

Ep-iC,  lofty  poem  dealing  with  the  deeds  of 
heroes. 

Ar-ti-fi-eial,  made  by  the  hands  of  man. 

Sci-en-tif-ic,  depending  on  the  principles  of 
science  or  organized  knowledge. 

Con-sump-tion,  here,  process  of  consuming  by 
use. 

Prof  lt-a-ble,  yielding  gain  or  profit. 


Ger-mi-na-tion,  sprouting  of  seed. 

Ex-per^i-men-tal,  founded  Oil  experiment  or 
trial. 

Ce-re-als,  grains  used  for  food. 

Com-mod-i-ties,  goods ; wares. 

Iru-pe-tUS,  push  forward ; stimulus. 

Lan-guished,  drooped  ; became  feeble. 

Cbem-i-cal,  according  to  the  law's  of  chemistry, 
the  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  parts  of 
which  matter  is  made  up. 

A-nal-y-ses,  breaking  up  into  parts. 

Pkos-phor-ic,  resembling  phosphorous. 

Ac-id.  any  one  of  a class  of  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  have  a sour  taste. 

Ni-tro-gen,  gas  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the 
common  air. 

Pot-ash,  common  chemical  substance,  formerly 
obtained  by  boiling  wood  ashes  in  a pot. 


1 “On  our  return  to  Churchill’s  Island,  I found  my  people  had 
cleared  the  spot  I had  laid  out  for  a garden,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
wanting  but  to  prepare  the  ground  to  receive  such  seeds  as  I should 
choose  to  plant.  And,  here,  we  were  under  a difficulty  which  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  remedy,  for  we  had  neither  hoe  nor  spade  with 
us  ...  However,  we  were  in  possession  of  a coal-shovel,  which, 
though  it  was  thin  and  much  worn,  served  the  purpose,  the  soil  being, 
as  I have  already  observed,  exceedingly  light  and  easy  to  work.  Ihus 
did  Lieutenant  James  Grant,1  an  officer  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Navy, 
in  command  of  the  little  surveying  vessel,  the  Lady  Nelson,  recount  the 
story  of  the  first  attempt  at  cultivation  in  Victoria,  an  attempt  made,  in 

180i,  on  a little  island  in  Western  Port, 

2 The  honor  of  turning  the  first  sod  on  the  mainland  of  Victoria  le 
to  the  brothers  Henty,  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  Portland  Bay  in 
1834.  They  brought  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  from  Tasmania  m the 
Thistle,  and  became  the  first  pastoralists  of  our  State.  After  the 
founding  of  Melbourne  by  Batman  and  others  in  1835,  agriculture  made 
progress ; but  it  was  slow,  for  the  thoughts  of  the  man  on  the  land 
ran  mainly  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  discovery  of  gold 
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in  1851  brought  crowds  of  adventurers  to  the  new  country,  but  did  not 
lead  to  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers.  In  the  sixties,  the 
live  stock  in  Victoria  multiplied  exceedingly  ; but  it  was  not  till  the 
seventies,  when  the  glamor  of  the  gold-fields  had  passed  away,  that 
the  army  of  farmers  became  considerable. 

3.  Then,  the  Government  threw  open  a great  deal  of  land  for  selec- 
tion, and  the  battle  became  general.  Soon,  the  pioneers  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  Victoria,  except  the  north-west  portion,  where  stood 
hosts  of  small  but  sturdy  gum-trees,  and  the  south-east,  guarded  by 
the  grim  legions  of  their  relatives,  with  topmost  boughs  in  upper  air 
and  tap-roots  fathoms  deep  in  solid  earth.  The  eighties  are  notable 
for  the  conquest,  or  partial  conquest,  of  Gippsland  ; the  nineties,  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Mallee  country  by  the  aid  of  such  weapons  as 


AT  WORK  WITH  A CULTIVATOR. 


the  ox-drawn  roller  and  the  stump-jump  plow.  Each  of  these 
campaigns  is  worthy  of  an  epic,  but  no  Homer2  has  yet  arisen  to  do 
them  justice. 

4.  The  early  part  of  the  new  century  is  marked  by  rapid  progress  in 
irrigation,  by  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  manures  (especially  super- 
phosphate3), by  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery,  and  the  more 
general  practice  of  “ mixed  ” farming.  The  successful  farmer  of  the 
future  must  be  a man  of  education,  with  more  than  a mere  smattering 
of  scientific  knowledge.  The  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  have  been 
borne  by  the  pioneers  in  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  ; their  heirs 
must  take  up  the  task  of  making  the  land  produce  large  yields. 

5.  Let  us  now  take  a survey  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in 
Victoria.  Out  of  a total  area  of  56J  million  acres,  we  find  that  the  land 
under  crop  and  in  fallow  consists  of  5,707,000  acres,  a little  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  area 
under  cultivation  has  increased  95  per  cent.  The  principal  crops  grown 
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in  the  State  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Of  these,  wheat 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Last  year,  wheat  lands  comprised  50  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  sown. 

6.  The  wheat  yield  of  1913  was  obtained  from  2,085,000  acres  of  land, 
and  averaged  twelve  and  a-half  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  price 
was  3s.  3d.  (78  cents)  a bushel.  Hay-making  is  largely  confined  to  oaten 
crops,  as,  of  the  total  amount  of  hay  produced,  there  were  1,099,000  tons 
of  oaten  hay,  and  439,000  tons  of  wheaten  hay.  The  average  return 
per  acre  was  one  and  one-third  tons. 

7.  Most  wheat  is  produced  in  the  Wimmera  District,  especially  in 
the  county  of  Borung,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Dimboola,  Warrackna- 
beal,  Donald,  and  Murtoa.  Next  to  the  Wimmera  ranks  the  Northern 
District;  then  follow,  in  order,  the  Mallee,  Western,  North-eastern, 


Photograph  by  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission,  Victoria.] 


A CROP  OF  OATS. 

North-central,  Central,  and  Gippsland  Districts.  The  other  districts, 
however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  wheat-growing,  as, 
though  they  provided  only  a small  proportion  of  the  produce,  yet  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  60  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  districts 
mentioned.  Victoria  produces  twice  as  much  wheat  as  she  needs 
for  home  consumption,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  send  half  her  crop  to 
the  outside  world. 

8.  The  profitable  growing  of  wheat  has  been  greatly  advanced  by 
the  invention  of  two  useful  machines,  the  seed-drill  and  the  harvester. 
The  former  sows  the  manure  with  the  seed  in  such  a manner  that  germina- 
tion quickly  takes  place,  and  a rich  crop  almost  certainly  results.  The 
combined  harvester,  an  Australian  invention,  strips,  thrashes,  and  bags 
the  crop  at  a much  lower  cost  per  acre  than  did  older  and  slower  machines. 
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Considerable  attention  lias  also  been  given  to  experimental  work  at  Govern- 
ment agricultural  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  raising  of  new  varieties 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Prizes  awarded  annually  in  each  district 
for  the  best  standing  crop  encourage  farmers  to  adopt  up-to-date  methods. 

9.  Oats  are  largely  cultivated  in  Victoria  for  milling  and  export,  for 
hay  and  for  seed.  Many  farmers  like  to  put  in  oats  after  wheat,  because 
oats  are  shallower  rooted  than  wheat,  and  so  kill  the  weeds  and  keep 
the  land  clean.  Barley  is  grown  chiefly  for  malting  purposes  and  for 
stock  feed  ; very  little  goes  to  the  mill.  Maize  for  grain  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Gippsland,  along  the  rich  river  flats,  where  heavy  yields,  averaging 
60  to  80  bushels  per  acre,  are  regularly  obtained.  Moreover,  maize  is 
grown  in  the  Central,  Western,  and  North-eastern  Districts  as  a fodder 
crop.  It  is  very  valuable  for  ensilage.4 

10.  Of  the  root  crops,  potatoes  and  onions  hold  the  premier  place. 
Potatoes  grow  well  in  the  Central,  North-central,  Western,  and  Gipps- 
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land  Districts.  Onions  flourish  in  the  Western  District,  in  Gippsland, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geelong  and  Portarlington. 

11.  Vineyards  are  distributed  fairly  well  over  the  State.  Last  year, 
733,000  cwt.  of  grapes  were  picked.  The  shire  of  Mildura  produced 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  quantity,  the  other  chief  districts  being 
Rutherglen,  the  Goulburn  Valley,  and  Stawell.  At  Mildura,  much 
of  the  crop  is  dried  for  raisins  and  currants.  Raisins  are  produced 
on  a scale  far  in  excess  of  the  State  requirements.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  production  each  year  is  available  for  export.  The  demand  for 
currants,  however,  is  almost  equal  to  the  supply. 

12.  Other  coming  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  tobacco. 
Flax  of  excellent  quality  has  been  grown  in  the  moister  parts  of  the 
State  ; and  there  seems  to  be  a good  prospect  that,  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  labor,  Victorian  flax  will  be  largely  used,  if  not  for  linen,  yet 
for  _the  manufacture  of  twines  and  cordage,  two  commodities  for  which 
there  is  great  demand.  The  industry  has  received  an  impetus  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government’s  renewal  for  five  years  of  the  Bounties 
Act,  under  which  growers  receive  a bounty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  market 
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value  of  the  fibre  produced.  Practically  the  whole  of  last  season’s  yield 
came  from  the  southern  portion  of  Gippsland  and  the  district  west  of 
Port  Phillip  Bay.  The  tobacco  industry  has  been  long  established,  but 
has  languished  somewhat.  The  Government  possesses  an  experimental 
farm  on  the  King  River  in  the  North-eastern  District,  and  experts 
are  hopeful  that,  under  improved  methods  of  treatment,  the  industry 
will  attain  great  dimensions.  Hop-growing,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
beet,  and  the  planting  of  mulberries  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms  are 
other  Victorian  industries  in  the  making. 

13.  The  soils  of  Victoria  vary  widely  in  their  composition.  By  means 
of  thousands  of  chemical  analyses,  experts  have  been  able  to  classify  the 
soils,  and  to  determine  whether  certain  districts  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen,  lime,  or  potash.  With  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  high  schools,  farmers’  sons  will  be  able  to  understand  clearly 
the  necessity  for  scientific  farming  and  the  value  of  suitable  manures 
and  fertilizers.  This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  an  all-round  increase  in  the 
average  yields  of  all  crops  grown  within  the  State. 

1.  Lieu-ten -ant  James  Grant.  After  the  discovery  of  Bass  Strait  in  179S,  a small  vessel,  the  Lady 
Nelson , under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  James  Grant,  sailed  through  it  on  her  way  from  England  to 
Sydney  (1800).  Grant  saw  and  named  Cape  Nelson,  Portland  Bay,  Cape  Otway,  and  other  features  of  the 
coast,  though  he  did  not  thoroughly  carryout  the  work  of  exploration.  On  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  Governor 
King  instructed  him  to  make  a further  examination  of  the  coa^t  of  Victoria.  He  went  to  Western  Port, 
where  he  remained  for  some  weeks  owing  to  contrary  winds  (1601). 

2.  No  Ho-mer.  Homer,  “the  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle.’’  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
1.0*0  B.C.  To  him  are  attributed  the  two  great  epic  poems  ot  ancient  Greece— the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  siege  of  Trov,  and  the  second  with  the  wanderings  of  Ulvsses  (or 
Odysseus).  ' 

3.  Su  per-phos-phate.  By  treating  bone-dust,  guano,  or  certain  rocks  containing  phosphates 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a chemical  fertilizer,  known  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  is  produced. 

4.  En-sil-age,  fodder  preserved  by  being  compressed,  while  green  and  fresh,  either  in  a pit  or  in  an 
overground  receptacle  where  it  is  kept  covered  from  the  air. 


A WEEK  ON  A DAIRY  FARM. 


Cream-er-y,  place  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made,  or  where  milk  and  cream  are  put  in  cans 
for  market. 

Sep-a-ra-tor,  contrivance  for  extracting  the 
butter-fat  in  milk. 

Feat,  deed  ; act. 

PODl-mel  (jnim\  knob  on  the  front  of  a saddle. 
Dis-tanced,  left  far  behind. 

Ob-sta-cle,  that  which  stands  in  the  way. 

1.  Tom  was  a town  boy,  and,  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  never  had 
a chance  to  visit  the  country.  Then,  an  uncle  of  his — Uncle  George, — 
who  had,  some  time  before,  taken  up  a block  of  land  for  dairying  purposes, 
asked  him  to  spend  a few  days  on  the  farm  when  next  he  had  holidays. 
The  weeks  seemed  to  Tom  to  pass  very  slowly  ; but,  at  length,  the 
morning  broke  on  which  he  was  to  start,  and,  with  many  cautions  from 
his  mother,  he  set  out. 

2.  After  a forty-mile  train  journey,  a ride  of  ten  miles  by  coach,  and 
about  three  miles  on  horseback,  seated  behind  his  uncle,  Tom  arrived 


Re-press^  keep  back. 

Di3-cov-ered,  found. 

Ap-pe-tite,  desire  for  food  or  drink. 

Re-joiced;  felt  joy  ; was  delighted. 

Un-lim-it*ed,  having  no  bounds  ; without  an  \ 
check. 

Al-lot-ted,  set  apart  for  ; given  to  as  a share. 

Prep^a-ra-tion,  making  ready . 
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at  the  farm-house.  His  heart  sank  within  him;  for  his  uncle’s  place 
was  by  no  means  the  palace  he  had  pictured  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a two-roomed  hut,  built  of  slabs,  with  a bark  roof.  There 
were  only  two  windows,  and  not  a scrap  of  paint  anywhere  on  the  walls. 
As  Tom  thought  of  the  well-ordered  home  he  had  left  behind,  he  could 
not  repress  a sigh  of  regret. 

3.  When  inside,  however,  his  spirits  improved  greatly.  The  walls 
were  papered,  from  roof  to  floor,  with  pictures  from  weekly  papers ; 


Photograph  kindly  lent  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Australasian,  Melbourne.] 

A WELL-ESTABLISHED  SETTLER’S  HOME,  UPPER  GOULBURN  RIVER,  VICTORIA. 

bunks,  covered  with  warm  rugs,  occupied  three  corners  of  one  of  the 
rooms  ; in  the  other,  a bright  fire  was  burning  ; and  his  uncle’s  helper, 
a dark,  quiet  man,  was  busy  getting  ready  the  evening  meal — hot 
rashers  of  ham,  eggs,  fried  bread,  and  tea — for  which,  a little  later, 
Tom  discovered  a wonderful  appetite.  He  rejoiced  at  the  unlimited 
quantity  of  milk  he  was  allowed  to  drink,  although  he  found,  to  his 
surprise,  that  neither  of  his  companions  took  any.  They  had  grown, 
somehow,  as  his  uncle  explained  to  him,  to  dislike  it. 
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4.  Tom  was  so  sleepy  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  absence  of  sheets 
cn  the  bunk  allotted  to  him,  and  quickly  fell  into  a sound  slumber. 
He  was  awakened  by  the  most  surprising  din  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
started  up  in  terror  ; but  he  soon  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  somewhat 
ashamed  when  he  remembered  the  alarm  clock  that  Jack,  his  uncle’s 
helper,  had  placed  overnight,  set  for  5 o’clock,  in  a kerosene  tin  near 
the  head  of  his  bed.  The  others  had  already  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
were  dressing  by  candle-light.  Tom  huddled  up  in  the  blankets,  and 
soon  fell  asleep  again. 

5.  Breakfast  over,  Tom  was  ready  for  what  the  first  day  would 
bring  forth.  The  feeding  of  the  calves  and  pigs,  the  rounding  up  of  a 
small  mob  of  sheep  that  his  uncle  had  on  the  place,  the  preparation  of 


Photograph  by  bears,  Melbourne  ] 

AT  A BUTTER  FACTORY. 

the  midday  meal,  the  bringing  of  the  cows  up  in  the  evening,  the 
peeling  of  the  potatoes  and  onions  to  make  a stew  for  breakfast — these 
and  other  things  kept  him  going  until  bedtime.  He  fell  asleep  with 
his  head  full  of  the  great  treat  in  store  for  the  next  day.  His  uncle  had 
promised  him  that,  mounted  on  Duke,  a quiet  old  horse,  he  should  ride 
along  with  the  milk-cart  to  the  creamery,  three  miles  distant. 

6.  He  felt  happy  indeed,  as  hs  sat  on  Duke,  waiting  for  the  milk- 
cart  ; but,  after  they  had  started,  his  feelings  were  not  quite  so  pleasant. 
He  had  learned  nothing  about  rising  to  a trot ; and,  as  the  old  horse 
jig- jogged  off  after  his  companion  between  the  shafts,  Tom  bumped 
about  from  side  to  side  with  every  stride.  He  was  almost  afraid  that 
he  might  fall  off  ; but  his  uncle’s  amused  smile  made  him  feel  there 
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could  be  no  real  danger.  When  Duke  broke  into  an  easy  canter,  Tom 
felt  himself  quite  a rider. 

7.  At  the  creamery,  Tom  was  greatly  taken  with  the  separator, 
that  wonderful  machine  into  which  the  milk  flows  to  run  out  in  two 
distinct  streams — a small  yellow  one  of  cream,  and  a large  one  of 
separated  or  “ skim  ” milk.  His  uncle  told  him  that  this  machine, 
the  axle  of  which  spun  round  so  fast  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  moving  at 
all,  got  more  of  the  fatty  substance  out  of  the  milk  than  could  ever  be 
obtained  by  pan-skimming. 

8.  While  he  was  waiting,  at  a tank  outside,  for  the  separated  milk 
they  were  to  take  back  to  the  farm  to  feed  the  pigs  and  the  calves,  Tom 
heard  much  talk  about  tests.  “ What  is  a test  ? ” he  asked  his  uncle. 

He  was  then  told  that  all  milk  was  not  of  one  quality,  some  having 
more  butter-fat  in  it,  some  less  ; and  that  a sample  is,  from  time  to 
time,  tested,  by  means  of  chemicals,  to  see  how  much  fat  it  contains. 

“ Good  cows  give  a high  test,  and  plenty  of  grass  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,”  concluded  his  uncle.  “ My  test  is  four.  That  means  that, 
in  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  I bring  here,  there  are  four  pounds  of 
butter-fat.” 

“ Is  yours  a good  test  ? ” asked  Tom. 

“ 0 ! fairly  good,  replied  his  uncle.  “ I am  very  well  satisfied  with 
it,  though  some  tests  are  as  high  as  six.  If  I found  a cow  that  gave  a 
low  test,  I should  get  rid  of  her.” 

9.  One  adventure  which  Tom  had  the  day  before  leaving  the  farm 
he  will  not  readily  forget.  Mounted  on  Duke,  and  followed  by  Ben, 
an  old  cattle  dog1  that  could  have  brought  the  herd  in  almost  by 
himself,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  driving  in  the  cows.  That 
afternoon,  the  bull,  which  was  growing  old,  seemed  to  be  in  the  worst 
of  tempers.  He  turned  on  Ben,  to  horn  the  old  fellow,  as  he  barked 
around  him.  Ben  watched  his  chance,  dashed  in,  bit  the  bull’s  nose, 
and  got  away  again — a feat  he  had  often  performed. 

10.  The  bull  became  furious.  He  half  swerved  round;  and  Duke,  j 
who,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  was  right  at  his  heels,  also  turned,  and  so 
quickly  that  Tom  lost  his  balance  and  all  but  fell  off.  Not  feeling  any 
steadying  hand  on  the  bridle,  the  old  horse  increased  his  pace  to  a gallop,  , 
Tom  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  pommel.  The  bull,  pleased  to  have 
put  to  flight  a life-long  enemy,  thundered  close  behind.  Ben  brought 
up  the  rear,  badly  distanced,  being  too  fat  and  old  to  maintain  the  pace. 

11.  Straight  in  front  of  him,  Tom  could  see  a fence.  How  was 
he  to  clear  such  an  obstacle,  when  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  with 
the  horse  merely  galloping  ? As  the  old  horse  rose  to  the  jump  (he 
had  done  some  hunting  in  his  day),  Tom  closed  his  eyes,  and  clutched 
the  saddle  more  tightly.  The  next  instant,  with  a jerk  that  knocked  all 
the  breath  out  of  Tom’s  body,  Duke  came  safely  to  the  ground.  Five 
seconds  later,  the  bull  banged  into  the  fence. 
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12.  Uncle  George  finished  getting  in  the  cows  that  night,  treating 
Mr.  Bull  to  not  a little  stock-whip.  Tom  got  a shilling  (24^  cents)  ; and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  praises  he  received  for  having  taken  a fence 
without  falling  off.  “ But,  if  you  had  been  killed,”  said  his  uncle, 
with  a shudder,  “ how  could  I have  told  your  mother  ? ” 

1.  Dog.  The  use  of  a dog  in  working  a dairy  herd  is  becoming  less  common.  The  more  gentl}’  a cow 
is  treated  the  better. 


THE  FARMER’S  LIFE. 


Wal^la-by  (the first  “a”  as  in  all),  animal  like 
the  kangaroo,  but  smaller  and  with  darker 
fur. 

Win-now-er,  machine  for  separating  the  grain 
from  the  husks. 


BllX-om,  stout  and  rosy  ; having  the  character- 
istics of  health,  vigor,  and  comeliness,  combined 
with  a gay,  lively  manner. 

Heigh-ho  ( hiyh'ho ),  exclamation  due  to  some 
feeling,  such  as  weariness. 


Photograph  by  W.  H.  Smith,  Kyneton,  Victoria  ] 

A HARVEST  FIELD:  MOUNT  MACEDON  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


1.  Tea-tree  and  gum,  she-oak  and  pine,  and  mallee,  where  are  they  ? 
Why,  the  ground  is  ready  cleared  for  the  plow,  that  was  scrub  but 

yesterday  ; 

And,  soon,  the  precious  crop  will  grow  where  all  was  useless  then, 
Changed  by  the  ready  axe  and  hand  of  the  farmer  and  his  men. 

2.  And,  soon,  through  the  long,  hot,  summer  days,  the  stripper  will  hum 

and  clack, 

Leaving  behind  the  headless  straw  to  mark  its  backward  track  ; 

And  the  yellow  heaps  of  the  wheaten  ears  grow  larger  day  by  day, 

Till  the  winnower  claims  for  its  own  the  grain,  and  tosses  the  chaff  away. 

3.  Then  heigh-ho  for  the  sturdy  teams  and  the  wheat-filled  bags  piled  high, 
And  the  children  clapping  their  hands  with  glee  as  the  bullock  teams 

go  by ! 

And  the  jolly  farmer  cracks  his  whip,  and  a loud  good-bye  shouts  he  ; 
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For  some  must  go  to  the  mill  to  be  ground, 

And  some  on  the  rail  will  soon  be  found,  on  its  way  to  be  shipped  o’er 
the  sea. 

4.  And  thousands  are  fed  in  far-off  lands  by  the  growth  of  Australian 
plains  ; 

And  grateful  thanks  for  cheaper  food  the  busy  farmer  gains  ; 

And  a happy  woman,  in  spite  of  toil,  is  the  farmer’s  buxom  wife  ; 

And  his  children,  rosy,  and  stout,  and  strong,  grow  up  to  a farmer’s  life. 


THE  KANGAROO. 


De-sires'  i the  “ s ” like  z),  wishes. 
Mar-ket,  open  place  for  buying  and  selling. 

Pres-ent-ly.  soon. 


Ma-ter-nal,  belonging  to  a mother. 
Per-se-CUte,  follow  after  to  trouble  or  do  harm. 
Re-frain'  keep  from  doing  something. 


Photograph  by  W.  Kracke,  Omeo,  Victoria,] 

TWO  AUSTRALIAN  NATIVES. 


The  Careful  Mother. 

When  Madam  Kangaroo  desires 
To  buy  her  children's  dinner, 
And  cannot  leave  her  baby 
Because  it  will  not  sleep, 

She  doesn’t  sit  and  rock  it, 

But  puts  it  in  her  pocket,1 
And  off  she  goes  to  market 
With  a hop,  skip,  and  leap. 

■ — Anna  M.  Pratt. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Joey. 

* * * * * 

And,  presently,  a little  head, 

As  from  a little  nest, 

Peeped  o’er  a snug  maternal 
pouch, 

And  sang  its  little  best:  — 
“What  does  little  joey  say 
In  his  pouch  at  peep  of  day? 
‘ Let  me  hop,’  says  little  Joey; 

‘Mother  let  me  hop  away.’ 
‘Joey,  rest  a little  longer, 

Till  the  little  legs  are 
stronger.’ 

So  he  rests  a little  longer, 

Then  he  gaily  hops  away.”2 

— From  a humorous  poem,  entitled 
“ Marsupial  Bill,”  by  Brunton 
Stephens. 


1.  Pock-et,  pouch.  The  female  kangaroo  has,  in  the  front  of  her  hod}’,  a pouch  in  which  she  places  her 
young.  She  carries  it  until  the  little  creature  is  able  to  hop  about  and  eat  grass. 

2.  The  lines  within  quotation  marks  are  a parody  on  Tennyson’s  poem,  “ W hat  does  little  Birdie  say? 


TOX>P 
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THE  SONG  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

w ith  ^a°sMght  Idim1nuendo^riS^:thatSthe^?fa?UmiS  ,a*  ^ 10  “rt  12  should  be  done  without  jerking  and 
indicate  where  breath  should  be  taken.]  ' mini  is  given  its  full  value.  The  commas  above  the’stalf 

„T  (Copyright.  Kindly  contributed  by  W.  H.  Glen  & Co.,  Melbourne) 

Words  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Carleton.  m n 

Music  by  Carl  Linger. 
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The  Song  of 

The  ‘e  is  a land  where  honey  flows, 

Where  laughing  oorn  luxuriant  grows, 
Land  of  the  myrtle  and  the  rose, 

Land  if  the  rose. 

On  hill  and  plain,  the  elust'ring  vine 
Is  gushing  out  with  purple  wine, 

And  cups  are  quaffed  to  thee  and  thine, 
Australia ! Australia ! 

There  is  a land  where  treasures  shine, 
Deep  in  the  dark,  unfathom’d  mine, 

For  worshippers  at  Mammon's  shrine, 

At  Mammon’s  shrine  ; 

Where  gold  lies  hid,  and  opals  gleam, 

And  fabled  wealth  no  more  doth  seem 
The  idle  fancy  of  a dream, 

Australia  ! Australia  1 


Australia — continued. 

There  is  a land  where  homesteads  peep 
From  sunny  plain  and  woodland  steep, 
And  love  and  joy  bright  vigils  keep, 
Bright  vigils  keep ; 

Where  joyful  sound  of  childish  glee 
Is  mingling  u'ith  the  melody 
Of  nature’s  hidden  minstrelsy, 
Australia  ! Australia  ! 

There  is  a land  where  floating  free, 
From  mountain  top  to  girdling  sea, 

A proud  flag  waves  exultingly, 
Exulfingly  ; 

And  freedom’s  sons  the  banner  bear. 
No  shackled  slave  can  breathe  the  air. 
Fairest  of  Britain’s  daughters  fair, 
Australia ! Australia ! 
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